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Is Big Business Too Big? 


- Announcer: 

From South Bend, Indiana, the 
familiar sound of the Town Crier’s 
bell is inviting you to the 426th 
session of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. 
| Some of you think of South 
Bend as the home of the fighting 
Irish of Notre Dame and the late 
Knute Rockne. Others think first 
of the great University of Notre 
Dame, one of the greatest of 
American universities. 

Still others know that it is the 
center of big and small business, 
where automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines, and agricultural instru- 
ments are manufactured along with 
dresses, toys, and fishing rods. 
South ._Bend derives its name 
from its location at the southern- 
most bend of the St. Joseph River, 
where it was located in the year 
1675 by the celebrated French ex- 
plorer, Father James Marquette. 

_ Tonight the citizens of South 
Bend, through the Association of 
Commerce and Station WHOT, 


welcome their fellow Americans 
everywhere in their capacity as host 
to a great national institution, 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, and its founder and mod- 
erator, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. South 
Bend seems to be a very appro- 
priate place for us to originate this 
third program in our series on our 
major domestic issues, Big Govern- 
ment, Big Labor, and Big Business. 
With your big and small business, 
with your great university, and 
your great American tradition, you 
people here in this fine representa- 
tive audience should be able to 
help us throw some light on our 
topic, “Is Big Business Too Big?” 

During the past two weeks we 
considered the questions, “Are We 
Moving Toward a Government 
Controlled Economy?” and “Do 
We Need Stricter Regulation of 
Labor Unions?” 


In his message vetoing the Case 
Bill, President Truman stated that 
the outstanding domestic problem 
confronting this country today is 
the maintainence and increase of 
production. With this statement 
I’m sure we all agree, but the real 
question is contained in this simple 
three-letter word, “How?” 

On the one hand, we hear people 
cry that government should pass a 
law to make people do this or 
that. But, as we have seen, that 
leads to a government controlled 
economy. Others shout, “Stop 
strikes by stricter regulation of 
labor unions.” Still others want 
the power of Big Business checked. 
Why can’t we human beings find 
an equitable way of settling these 
paralyzing disputes and get on 
about our business of production? 

In the hope that free and frank 
discussion of these questions will 
help us understand the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint a little better and 
perhaps temper our faith in our 
own infallibility, your Town Meet- 
ing brings you these three pro- 
grams and we cordially invite your 
suggestions for other programs in 
a series or individually. We are 
guided in large measure by your 
suggestions on the topics we 
choose. - 

Now, Big Business, like Big 
Labor, has two sides, and we have 
four excellent authorities to lead 
our discussion this evening. Con- 
gressman George Outland, Demo- 
crat of California, and Mr. Abe 


Fortas, attorney and former Unde 
Secretary of the Interior, fee 
strongly that big business is tos 
big. 

Mr. Nathaniel Leverone, chait 
man of the Board of the Auto 
matic Canteen Company o 
America, and Economist Merryl 
Stanley Rukeyser, financial write 
for the International News Service 
are equally firm in their convic 
tions that Big Business is no 
too big. 

So let’s start the discussion to 
night with a statement from Con 
gressman George Outland, fron 
that beautiful little city of Sant 
Barbara, California, who has t 
speak to us tonight from Washing 
ton as he is detained in the nation’ 
capital on account of legislativ 
business. Congressman Georg 
Outland from Washington. (Af 
plause.) 


Congressman Outland: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. I thin 
it was the great Justice Brande: 
who pointed out that while mez 
size may not be an evil, neverth 
less it carries with it great px 
tentialities for evil. 

Big business as the term is get 
erally understood, means’ huge co: 
porations, international cartel 
monopolies. It means concentr; 
tion of control over our natur: 
resources; concentration of wealt 
in the hands of fewer and fewe 
people; and, particularly, concet 
tration of power: economi 
financial, and political. 


In a democracy, where we are 
striving to achieve the ideal of the 
importance of individual personal- 
ity, and the ideal of equality of 
individual opportunity, much of 
big business today is decidedly out 
of step. 
_ Statistics are boring, but they 
“may also be revealing. The big- 
mess and the resulting concentra- 
tion of our economy is well illus- 
trated by the following points and 
I emphasize, these were before the 
"war. 

Forty per cent, the forty largest 
public utility corporations, owned 
“more than 80 per cent of the public 
‘utility facilities. 

The 17 largest life insurance 
companies accounted for over 81 
per cent of all the assets of life 
insurance companies. 
~ One-tenth of one per cent of all 

corporations owned 52 per cent 
of the total corporate assets. 

Countless such examples could 

_be given. The picture is clear. 
The American economy is tending 
“moge and more in the direction of 
“corporate enterprise, and less and 
less to individual ownership and 
equality of opportunity. 
- But our opponents may say, so 
what? Is this necessarily evil? 
‘My answer is that our big busi- 
“ness system has developed certain 
evils which are directly contrary 
‘to the spirit of American democ- 
‘tacy, both economic and political. 

Let me cite seven such examples. 


One, it has brought about a 
concentration of economic power. 
This power is tended to be used 
in the interests of a few rather 
than for the best interests of the 
American people as a _ whole. 
However, even if it were used in a 
beneficent fashion, it would still be 
dangerous. 

Even in our government we have 
checks and balances. Big business 
has had very few. As it grows 
bigger it.is above checks. It can 
always manage to get around them. 


Two, big business is not neces- 
sarily efficient, and I realize that 
our opposition tonight will doubt- 
less contend this point. Big busi- 
ness is not the profitable institu- 
tion it is sometimes said to be. 
Dewing’s classic study showed 
that of 35 industrial mergers, 
studied after ten years of opera- 
tion, the average earnings of ten 
of them were less than the previous 
combined earnings of the con- 
stituent units. 

Sumner’s later study portrayed 
that the claims of more efficiency 
in bigger business were totally 
unjustified. 

Epstein’s study in 1934 brought 
out definitely that the highest per- 
centage of profit to capital in- 
vested is earned by the smallest 
corporations. 

Three, big business, monopolies, 
trusts, combinations, secret agree- 
ments, mergers and holding com- 
panies came about because such 
made it possible to cut out the 


competitors, to sustain artificially 
high prices, and thus work against 
the interests of the American con- 
sumer. | 

All too often the man who 
hollers “freedom of enterprise” 
really means “freedom to exploit 
the American housewife’s budget 
through artificial curtailment of 
production and distribution.” 

Four, big business has tended to 
stifle technological research, and 
through its patent controls to pre- 
vent mew products from being 
placed on the market for the 
benefit of the buying public. Some 
experts say we are now faced 
with an example of such a problem 
in the development of television 
and television sets. Because of the 
desire to first make the public buy 
ordinary radios or television sets 
that already might be obsolete, 
patents for the perfection of full 
color, rather than black and white, 
it is contended, television are being 
quietly tied up in knots and kept 
from use. 


Five, big business through 
stifling both competition and the 
placing of new goods on the mar- 
ket, seriously, yes, drastically, im- 
peded our defense effort and may 
do so in the future unless strong 
remedial steps are taken. 


American government agencies 
have turned up frightening infor- 
mation on the extent to which 
American> cartel agreements, par- 
ticularly with Germany, created 
shortages on purpose, which in 


some cases, such.as synthetic rub- 
ber, rubber, and high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline, came nearer than we 
think to meaning our loss of the 
victory. 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, has pointed out, and 
I quote — “Almost everywhere, 
wherever there was a cartel, there 
was a shortage.” And, ladies and 
gentlemen, the cartel is simply the 
apex of big business. 

Six, big business has developed 
to the point where decent and fair 
relationships between employer 
and employee are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. 
The industrial strife of today owes 
much of its intensity to the big- 
ness of our industrial units. 


Seventh and finally, big business, 
through its international cartel tie- 
ups, is a menace to world peace. 
Reciprocal trade treaties, as Berge 
has mentioned, have little effect 
if private cartels can shut off 
American markets to foreign pro- 
ducers, or prevent American. busi- 
nessmen from selling abroad. 

Even the war did not materially 
change cartel arrangements. 

Certain big business elements in 
this country and England worked 
out arrangements to preserve the 
German cartel groups through 
Latin-American camouflages. Un- 
believable, but true. There are 
many documents on government 
file in Washington to prove this. 


Mr. Denny, I do not want to 
use such terms as robber barons 


and economic royalists. I have 
always contended that such emo- 
tional terminology did far more 
harm than good. But I do believe 
that, unless the America of today, 
through its government, which is 
the people, takes concrete steps to 


_ prevent the further concentration 


of economic power in private hands, 
the America that our children and 
their children will live in will not 
be the land of equality of oppor- 
tunity for which we have been 
striving and fighting. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Congressman Out- 
land. But I’m afraid you're going 
to encounter some opposition from 
_Mr. Nathaniel Leverone, Chairman 
of the Board of the Automatic 
Canteen Company of America, a 
member of the NAM, and of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
for he has something to say on 
the other side of the case. We 
are happy to welcome to our plat- 
form, Mr. Nathaniel Leverone. 


_ (Applause.) 


_ Mr. Leverone: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. It’s 
_ strange how people like Congress- 
man Outland fear big things—big 
animals, big men, or big business. 

In reality, none is usually dan- 
gerous. The biggest animal, the 
elephant, properly handled, while 
powerful, is docile, intelligent, and 
entirely useful to mankind; while 
the small, inconspicuous, black 
widow spider is deadly. 
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The big man is generally kind 
and considerate, and it is a false 
assumption that he is a bully. 

Little individuals have caused 
most of the world’s troubles. The 
dictators, like Napoleon, and all 
the way from Napoleon to Mus- 
solini and Hitler, were undersized 
neurotics with delusions of 
grandeur. 

And so big business is often 
feared’ and misjudged. Many 
blame it for all our ills. They 
blame it for everything from the 
seven-year itch to the OPA, and 
they’re a good deal alike because 
they both irritate the people. 
(Laughter.) Properly handled, it 
is no more to be feared than the 
elephant. 

Today, after the most destructive 
war in history, this nation still 
holds out the light of liberty to 
the world, its borders uninvaded, 
its people free and prosperous, 
largely because of American big 
business—big industrial plants, big 
distributing organizations, big 
packing plants, food processing 
plants, elevators — which could 
produce the instruments of war, 
the clothes, the food, and the 
transportation which enabled us to 
rescue Russia and England when 
they were certain of defeat. 

Later, big business furnished the 
needed sinews of war to our own 
nation, which enabled us to de- 
feat the enemy. 

Authorities on all sides agree 
that because of big business we 


were able to swing quickly into 
production, to coordinate, train, 
and employ the necessary labor for 
producing the most powerful war 
machine the world has ever seen, 
and which gave us victory. 

In other words, big business, 
even if one may find fault with it, 
as one may find fault with every 
human agency, saved the world 
from the oppressor, and _ that, 
alone, justifies its existence. 

During the last fifty years, the 
unequalled growth of this nation 
in population, wealth, power, in- 
fluence, and culture, is closely re- 
lated to the growth of big busi- 
ness. 


Those who guided our destinies 
at the turn of the century had 
vision when they fostered the idea 
of big business. 

At that time our small industries 
' could not compete with the goods 
manufactured by cheap labor in 
other countries. Factories were 
idle and bankrupt. There was 
widespread unemployment, dissatis- 
faction, and great suffering. 

The great political issue of that 
decade was high tariff versus free 
trade. The object of high tariff 
was to protect our infant in- 
dustries. They were given this 
protection and they grew into 
great giants. 3 


Out of that protection came the 
great steel mills and other large 
industries, which develop skills 
and labor-saving devices, and which 
ate able to produce goods and 


prices that would enable us t 
compete with all comers. 

It became an era of consolida 
tion. Little railroads found tha 
by consolidating they could oper 
ate more efficiently, and the resul 
is that we have these great trans 
continental railroad lines. 


The same thing happened witl 
telephone companies, sugar re 
fineries, and other industries. A 
big business grew, it found tha 
it could give more jobs and bette 
pay and produce more and bette 
goods at less money than coul 
the small individual plants. Thi 
is overwhelmingly sustained b 
evidence which we can give yo 
at any time. 

Some evils developed, so law 
were passed to prevent monopolie: 
restraint of trade and unfair busi 
ness practices. Keen competitio: 
was fostered, and the result wa 
that the nation prospered. 

American big business has bene 
fited the whole world. Grea 
cities, like Gary, Detroit, Schenec 
tady, Los Angeles, yes, South Benc 
have grown and prospered be 
cause of it. Millions from th 
overcrowded, poverty-stricken citie 
and exhausted farms of the worl 
—good people without money o 
education—have come to this coun 
try to work in the industries, t 
become the best paid workers i 
the world. Today their sons ar 
leaders in the life of this natior 


Because of big business, ou 
workers, formerly poorly fed an 


housed, now have many luxuries 
and live in real comfort, while 
the former drudgery of farm life 
has been changed completely 
through telephones, radios, auto- 
mobiles, inexpensive household 
appliances, to say nothing of 
mechanized farm implements—all 
products of big business. 

Tn other words, big business has 
given this nation protection in a 
greater measure of prosperity and 
comfort which it could not have 
acquired without it. Hence, I be- 
lieve that big business is not too 


big. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Leverone. Now 
we're beginning to get both sides 
of this picture. Well, Congress- 
man Outland has a strong sup- 
porter in the former Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Abe 
Fortas, now attorney of Washing- 
ton, who is here in South Bend 
with us tonight. So let’s hear from 
Mr. Abe Fortas. (Applause.) 


Mr. Fortas: eee 
Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. Let’s first be quite clear 
_ about the question. | 
All of us want more factories, 
more business, more production. 
All of us want each plant to be 
big enough to produce efficiently. 
That’s not the issue. The issue is: 
What kind of America do we 
want? 
Do we want the kind of America 
that Congressman Outland has 


described, in which a few corpora- 
tions and a few people own most 
of our production facilities, and 
control most of our economy? 

Do we want the kind of America 
in which a few corporations fence 
off and dominate entire fields of 
business and industry? 

Do we really want an America 
in which only seventy-five thousand 
people own one-half of the stock 
of all our corporations? 


Do we really want an America 
in which sixty-one thousand of our 
people, a fraction of one per cent 
of us, collect one-half of all cor- 
porate dividends? 

Now, I agree with Mr. Leverone 
that big business has contributed 
greatly to America’s greatness. Big 
business has a place in the Amer- 
ican’s scheme of things. 

But business can be too big— 
too big for the American way of 
life. Economic power can be so 
concentrated that a few persons 
and a few companies overshadow 
the power of the people expressed 
through their government. Busi- 
ness can be so concentrated that a 
man’s only chance is to go to work 
for one or another of a few giant 
corporations. And a particular 
business can be so big that it pre- 
émpts an entire industry with the 
result that inventiveness and enter- 
prise are neither wanted nor en- 
couraged. 

Now most of us believe in com- 
petition, because under its lash new 
techniques of production and dis- 


tribution are born, daring re- 
searches undertaken, new products 
ate produced and sold. 

But it’s the little fellow and the 
newcomer who have everything to 
gain from new methods and new 
products. The industrial giant has 
everything to lose. -New methods 
and products threaten his en- 
trenched position. 

So it is that too-big business has 
suppressed a new and better elec- 
tric bulb, a new and better sort 
of recorded music for your home, 
and many other products. 

So it is that too-big business has 
-surrounded itself with booby traps 
of trade marks and with barricades 
of patents to ward off competitors. 

So it is that research, the pride 
of American industry, as often as 
not is dedicated to defense only, 
to the development of methods and 
products which are not put to use 
or sold, but are merely kept on 
the shelf to be used only if needed 
to kill off a competitor. 

Now the genius of American in- 
dustry has shown itself magnifi- 
cently when necessity has been felt 
—the necessity of war or of meet- 
ing competition. But a man never 
runs his best race if there’s no com- 
petitor in the field. And if the 
American people finally lose their 
long struggle against monopoly 
and against colossal concentration 
of economic power, American busi- 
ness will cease to go forward. It 
will lose the vigor and incentive 
which competition supplies. 
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Are we losing the struggle 
against monopoly? You can find 
the alarming answer in a scholarly 
report of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, which will be pub- 
lished tomorrow. This report shows 
the vast concentration of economic 
power in a few corporations and 
in five closely controlled financial 
groups. 

It shows, too, that this concen- 
tration has greatly increased dur 
ing the war. Half a million smal 
retail service and construction 
firms have disappeared during the 
war years. Only two hundred anc 
fifty corporations now own ove! 
two-thirds of the nation’s produc 
tion facilities. 


Research, the highway of the 
future, has been concentrated in z 
few great industrial plants. Onl} 
four great companies are tht 
ptivate corporations and the only 
private corporations with knowl 
edge and experience in operatins 
plants to produce atomic energy 
In rubber, various metals, glas: 
containers, chemicals, drugs, anc 
many other products, the domi 
nance of giant corporations wai 
vastly strengthened during the war 


Now the sum and _ substanc 
of it is that the big are gettins 
bigger, and the small are disap 
pearing. Now, the Americai 
people have said, time and again 
that this is not the kind of Americ 
that they want. They recogniz 
that our frontier is no longer geo 
gtaphical but technological, tha 


the free developments of science 
and the useful arts can be made 
to give us an abundance of new 
products, new processes, and new 
jobs. 

They want an America in which 
there is room for the new idea and 
the new method—in which new 
enterprises may be started — in 
which there are constantly more 
goods at lower prices—in which 
no man and no company can exer- 
cise sovereign power in any area 
of activity. Americans really be- 
lieve in the caption, “Don’t Fence 
Me In,” and they say to any busi- 
ness that has become so big that it 
preémpts an entire economic field, 


“Don’t Fence Us Out.” (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Fortas. And 


now, another word from the other 
side of the picture, from a familiar 
voice to all Town Meeting listen- 
ers—Mr. Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
economist and financial writer for 
the International News Service. 
Mr. Rukeyser. (Applause.) 


_Mr. Rukeyser: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny, and 
_good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

I don’t want to be diverted from 
the real issues in this neighborly 
discussion by the popular song 
Abe Fortas has just been chanting. 
When we have finished our pre- 
sentation of the realities tonight, 
we hope Mr. Fortas will be sing- 
ing, “America, I Love You.” 
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Mr. Leverone has already com- 
mented on Congressman Outland’s 
sophistries. Such goofy economics 
has frustrated the hope of a genu- 
ine post-armistice replacement 
boom. 

The Congressman says his data 
refer to conditions before the war, 
but he neglects to specify whether 
he means the year 1941, so that 
we can audit them. His language 
is so vague it could conceivably 
refer to before the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Now for the issue—Is Big Busi- 
ness Too Big? Certainly during 
the shooting phase of the war, 
American industry was too big and 
too productive for the good of 
Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini. 
(Applause.) 

By the same token, American 
business is too big and too produc- 
tive to fulfill the dire forecasts of 
Karl Marx, who went off the deep 
end in predicting that the lot of 
the workingman under capitalism 
would progressively become worse 
through the years. 

Likewise, in this post-armistice 
no-man’s-land, where there is de- 
lay in achieving genuine peace and 
a better world, American economic 
strength may be too big for the 
surviving totalitarian nation which 
has been throwing its own strength 
around. But American industry is 
not too efficient for those who 
would foster the American dream 
of each decade lifting to new peaks 
the standard of economic well- 


ABE FORTAS — A lawyer, Mr. Fortas 
served as Under Secretary of the Interior 
from 1942 to 1946. He served in the 
following capacities with the U. S. Goy- 
ernment: Assistant chief of the Marketing 
Division of AAA; assistant director of the 


corporate reorganization study for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; gen- 
eral counsel for WPA and for the 


Bituminous Coal Division; acting general 
counsel for the National Power Policy 
Commission, a member of the board of 
legal examiners of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; and a member of the Food Ad- 
yisory Committee. 

Born in Memphis in 1910, he received 
an A.B. degree at Southwestern College. 
After receiving an LL.B. degree from 
Yale, he was assistant professor of law 
there from 1933-37. Mr. Fortas belongs 
to the American Bar Association, the 
Order of Coif, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
and is a contributor to legal journals. 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND — George Outland 
was born in Santa Paula, California, in 
1906. He received an A.B. degree from 
Whittier College, an M.A. from Harvard, 
and a Ph.D. degree in education in goy- 
ernment from Yale. He also attended the 
University of Southern California. From 
1928 to 1930, Mr. Outland was assistant 
director of boys’ work at Hale House in 
Boston, and from 1929 to 1933, director 
of boys’ work at Denison House in the 
same city. Back in California, he directed 
Neighborhood House in Los Angeles for 
a year and was supervisor of boys’ wel- 
fare for the Federal Transient Service of 
Southern California for another year. Re- 
turning East, he became an instructor at 
Yale and also director of the New Haven 
(Connecticut) Community College. From 
1937 to 1942, Mr. Outland was on the 
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faculty of Santa Barbara (Calif.) State 
College. In November, 1942, he was 
elected Democratic Representative to Con- 
gress and was reelected to the 79th 
Congress in November, 1944. He is a 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER Mr. 
Rukeyser, financial writer and economist, 
was born in Chicago in 1897. He re- 
ceived a B.Litt. degree from the School 
of Journalism at Columbia University in 
1917, and an M.A. degree in economics 
from the same university in 1925. He 
has worked as reporter on the Rockaway 
News, Far Rockaway, N. Y., and as as- 
sistant sports editor and correspondent 
for the New York Morning Telegraph. 
He was financial editor of the New York 
Tribune from 1920 to 1923, and of the 
New York Evening Journal from 1923 
to 1926. From 1918 to 1935, Mr. Ru- 
keyser was a member of the teaching 
staff of the School of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University. Since 1931, he has 
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NATHANIEL LEVERONE—Mr. Leverone is 
chairman of the board of the Automatic 
Canteen Company of America, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He is a member of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 


being of thirty-five million Amer- 
ican families. 


It is untimely, Mr. Fortas, to 
chirp the hackneyed songs about 
the unbridled power which bigness 
in business brings, for in recent 
episodes when the national 
economy all but stopped function- 
ing, it was not the arbitrary and 
unlimited power of businessmen 
which was at issue. On the con- 
trary, President Truman, describ- 
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ing the emergency to Congress on 
May 25, called for drastic tempor- 
ary legislation to restrain the pres- 
sure groups which were fighting 
business. 

Congressman Outland and Mr. 
Fortas, this issue of bigness and 
littleness is not a mere metaphy- 
sical controversy. Common-sense 
Americans know that you can’t 
build super-dreadnoughts, giant 
Diesel engines, colossal electric 


turbines, in primitive blacksmith 
shops. (Applause.) 

Any fantastic attempt by word- 
mongers or others to revive the 
horse and buggy age in the 
field of production and distribution 
would represent planning for 
_hunger, for meager living stand- 

ards, and for a breakdown in 

contemporary civilization. 

This truism is self-evident to 
most American workers, farmers, 

_and housewives; but the needling 
comes, my friends, from intellec- 
tual adventurers who promote what 

I call the “snafu” school of eco- 

nomics (laughter) which pays off 

in shortages, queues at the stores, 
and frustration. 

Let’s not defend a straw man 
tonight. There is no eternal and 
inevitable conflict between big 
business and little business. On the 

contrary, each has its legitimate 
role in a progressive, competitive 
economy. 

By acting as leader, big business, 
working with sub-contractors and 
dealers, tremendously heightens ‘the 
opportunity of associated little 
businesses to succeed. Not only 

has big business bought parts and 
accessories and materials from 
thousands of little suppliers, but it 
is also affiliated with little busi- 
Messmen among its dealers, dis- 
‘tributors, and service stations. 

(Applause.) 

There is a definite place in our 
‘country for little business, particu- 
larly in areas where intense mech- 
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anization is undesirable. Even in 
the great mechanized industries, 
bigness can only be justified if it 
pays off in social terms and pro- 
vides the worker with more and 
better goods in exchange for a 
week’s work. 

Modern machinery and power 
technology are expensive. They 
call for much larger savings than 
the individual proprietor is capable 
of providing. The modern corpora- 
tion is thus a cooperative entity 
which pools the savings of many 
thrifty and industrious security 
holders and thus finances the pur- 
chase of tools which make the 
human worker more productive. 

At this junction, when civiliza- 
tion itself is hanging in the bal- 
ance, what are we to think of 
dilettantes who weep crocodile 
tears from the public platform over 
the bigness of private American 
companies which are regulated by 
the government, regulated also by 
powerful labor unions, and regu- 
lated furthermore by the free 
choice of customers, operating in a 
competitive society, while in the 
very same breath these critics ad- 
mire the setup in the Soviet Union 
in which whole industries are 
dominated, by unregulated, mon- 
opolistic trusts. 

Why does monopoly become so 
enticing with the glamour of dis- 
tance? 

An American returning from 
Germany recently was quoted as 
saying: “We, as a _ deliberate 


policy of our government, are 
breaking up the big industrial 
units in Germany in order to make 
the country weak and incapable of 
aggression; yet on my return home 
I find men advocating that we also 
break up American industrial units 
on the ground that so-doing will 
make us strong.” Who's loony 
now? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Rukeyser. Now 
after those four solo performances, 
and good ones, too, I might say, 
will you all four step out here in 
the middle of the ring and start 
punching, and let’s hear from Mr. 
George Outland from Washington. 
Mr. Outland. 

Congressman Outland: Thank 
you, Mr. Denny. I’m right in the 
middle of the ring along with the 
rest of you. 

May I say to Mr. Rukeyser, 
first, that I’m sorry you found it 
necessaty to use those same emo- 
tional terms which I was trying 
to steer clear from. 

When you speak about dilet- 
tantes, crocodile tears, etc, I 
don’t: think you’re lending any- 
thing to the discussion. 

I may say that you gave one of 
the best presentations in favor of 
monopoly and in favor of cartels 
that I have ever heard. * At the 
same time, while you accused me 
of sophistry, you dragged the usual 
red herring across the trail. , 

Nobody here is talking about 
Karl Marx, about Russia, or about 
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the Soviet Union. I detest mo- 
nopoly in any country, including 
our own. And when you bring in 
Russia, when you bring in the 
Soviet Union, you’re showing the 
weakness of your own argument. 
(Applause.) 

Now, may I say something, 
please, to Mr. Leverone? I am 
sorry that you, too, found it neces- 
sary to bring in such things as 
the size of the elephant, and the 
comparative size of Napoleon, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. I thought 
we were talking about big busi- 
ness, not big animals or big men. 

Furthermore, may I say, and I 
refer to your own speech, you 
spoke about the fact that “big busi- 
ness had become regulated by gov- 
ernment. May I say that the anti- 
trust laws which you mentioned 
were fought at every step of the 
way by big business, and in such 
cases as the Aluminum Company 
of America, they are still fighting. 

And one further word — you 
speak about big business having 
raised the standard of living of 
the American working man. The 
standard of living of the American 
working man has not been done 
through any beneficent action on 
the part of big business. 

It’s done because of better pro- 
tective laws passed by the govern- 
ment of the people of the United 
States, and because of collective 
bargaining on the part of the work- 
ing man himself. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Thank 


you, Congressman Outland. Now, 
Mr. Rukeyser is just coming up 
from off the ropes. Right out into 
the center here, Mr. Rukeyser. 

Mr. Rukeyser: Mr. Outland, I 
couldn’t tell whether you were 
talking like a Congressman or a 
professor. 

I haven’t time to audit every- 
thing you said. I merely want to 
point out that in your statistics, in 
which you didn’t give us the year 
about which you were talking, you 
said that one-tenth of one per cent 
of all corporations earned 50 per 
cent of the net income. 

I have before me the official 
figures of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for the year 1941, the 
last pre-war year, and it shows that 
one-tenth of one per cent of the 
largest corporations earned not 50 
per cent but 29-6/10 per cent; and 
if you don’t want to drag Russia 
into the picture, let’s talk about 
California, where you come from. 

Do you think it’s monopolistic, 
Mr. Congressman, for the Gov- 
-ernor of California to be the can- 
didate of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I think 
we will have to suspend that for a 
minute while Mr. Leverone steps 
into the center of the ring. Mr. 
Leverone. 

Mr. Leverone: Well, the Con- 
gressman interested me very much 
in assuming that we have great 
monopolies in this country, and 
Mr. Fortas carried out that same 
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idea, in which he said that, of 
course, in competition in a race, 
unless you do have competition, 
you really don’t run your best 
race. 

Perhaps he doesn’t know that 
there is not one oil company in 
this country—that there are many, 
many oil companies, and many 
companies that make refrigerators, 
and many railroad companies and 
many airplane companies. I don’t 
know where there is a monopoly. 

I do know that we have laws 
that try to protect inventors; that 
try to protect writers and authors. 
Heaven knows that no one would 
write a book unless he could have 
it copyrighted and earn some 
money for what he has done. 

And hasn’t an inventor who 
spent years in a laboratory slaving 
away—hasn’t he a right to some- 
thing in return? Of course he has. 

But what, particularly, the Con- 
gressman has said regarding these 
great corporations controlling the 
nation—who owns these corpora- 
tions? Outside of a few of them 
like those owned by the Ford 
family, they are owned by the peo- 
ple of this nation. 

A few years ago, the National 
City Bank gave out an analysis of 
the ownership of the 72 largest 
corporations in this nation. They 
have assets of 27 billion dollars. 
They employ less than three mil- 
lion men, and yet they had well 
over four million stockholders— 


the school teacher, the farmer, the 
small business man. 

That’s where they place their 
money. That’s where the boys get 
their money to go to college with. 
And that’s where you get your re- 
turns to protect you in your old 
age. In other words, the corpora- 
tions are owned by the people. 
They are not monopolistic. Neither 
are they injuring the nation. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Leverone. Now, Mr. Fortas. You 
have got a large order here, Mr. 
Fortas. 

Mr. Fortas: And 75,000 people 
own one-half of all corporate 
stocks. 

Now I would just like to say 
one word to my friend, the epi- 
thetical economist, Mr. Rukeyser. 
Mr. Rukeyser dragged in the horse- 
and-buggy days. Nobody’s advo- 
cating a return to the horse-and- 
buggy days, and if Mr. Rukeyser 
is as good at economics as he is at 
epithets, he ought to know that 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Now, questions, 
please! We'll start with the man 
over there. 

Man: Mr. Leverone: You ad- 
mitted certain evils exist in big 
business. Are these evils’ generally 
corrected by self rule or does the 
government force such corrections? 

Mr. Leverone: Well, I think that 
question is answered by both “yes” 
and ‘no.’ You do have the aver- 


there is a vast difference betwer 
saying, as we do, that some b 
businesses are too big, and adv 
cating on the other hand that 1 
ought to go back to the primiti 
blacksmith’s shop. 

Of course, nobody would adv 
cate that a utility plant, for e 
ample, an electric light plant in 
particular city, should not be b 
enough to serve that city, but 
does not follow that one compa: 
and a few men ought to control 
holding company that owns utilit 
operating companies _ stretchi 
from Texas to the State of Was 
ington and covering everything 
between, and on that particular 
lustration, the Congress of t 
United States said that one cos 
pany and one group of men shou 
not own scattered utility compani 
unless there was some reason 
economics and business for it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Fortas. Let’s pause briefly for si 
tion identification. 


SES fl Se casi 


age intelligent business man just 
the average intelligent man ar 
where tries to correct evils tk 
arise, whether it’s in his busine 
his home, or wherever it is. 

But we do have, and wisely, la 
that regulate business. We ha 
anti-trust laws. We have the Fe 
eral Trade Commission that sto 
certain practices. We have t 
Patman Act, the Clayton. Act. 
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All of these are laws of the land, 
and if Congressman Outland has 


_ proof of these monopolistic ten- 


dencies that he speaks about, and 
of these law-breaking corporations, 
I, as a law-abiding citizen of the 


_ United States, call upon him to do 
his duty as a duly elected public 
_ servant by submitting those facts 


An" 


to this very sympathetic Attorney 


General of the United States and 


_ to the Department of Justice, and 
_ those men will be prosecuted, I’m 
certain, and go to jail. 


Congressman Outland: Vd like 


_ to say to Mr. Leverone two things 


in connection with that. In the 


_ first place, all of these laws which 
_he mentioned, the Sherman Act, 


- the 


the Clayton Act, the enactment of 
Federal Trade Commission, 
everyone of them was fought every 


_step of the way by big business and 
he knows it. 


In the second place, if he’s at 
a loss to understand about what 
the trust situation in the United 


_ States is, I refer him to a book pub- 


lished by the Assistant Attorfiey 
General of the United States, Mr. 
Wendell Berge, 


on cartels, in 


_which he points out how big busi- 
_ness definitely held up our defense 
effort, and let me quote just one 


sentence: 
minum and magnesium resulting 


“The shortages of alu- 


; from cartel restrictions forced us 
“to strip the kitchens of America 


and scar our public squares with 


scrap piles.” And I’m sure Mr. 


Leverone knows the suits that are 
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going on right now in the De 
partment of Justice against a great 
many of the trusts in this country. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Outland. The gentleman right 
there in the center of the hall. 

Man; Mankind laid its head on 
the shoulder of big business to 
provide implements to win the 
war. Retard business, where will 
world turn for aid? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fortas. 

Mr. Fortas: The position that 
I take, sir, is that if we prevent it, 
the concentration of economic 
power, that our business would be 
better and more efficient. 

It's my position that the ex- 
treme concentration which we have 
now in some fields has stifled 
scientific research and, more par- 
ticularly, has stifled the applica- 
tion of research in the form of 
products offered for sale. Now 
the books and the regords of the 
government are full of instances 
of that sort. 

Let me repeat, as I tried to say 
in my principal statement, that my 
objective is to make America 
stronger and to make business 
stronger. 

I think the way to: do it is the 
historic and traditional way—the 
way that Americans have been try- 
ing to do it ever since 1890, when 
the first anti-trust law was passed, 
and that is to prevent the extreme 
concentration of economic power 
and give the newcomer and the 


little fellow and the fellow with 
a new idea an opportunity to put 
it to work for the good of him- 
self and for the good of all of us. 
(Applause.) - 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Fortas. Mr. Rukeyser has a point 
here. 
Mr. Rukeyser: The gentleman 


asked a simple question and he’s 
entitled to a direct answer. The 
question was: Was our business 
situation able to meet the call that 
humanity made on it? 

I was debating this question, my 
friend, as far back as March, 1942, 
with men of the other side. They 
said that our business setup was 
such that we couldn’t get the pro- 
duction. What do the records 
show? 

In the last full year of the war, 
according to the War Production 
Board, we in the United States, 
with six per cent of the world’s 
population, produced in excess of 
40 per cent of all the munitions 
ptoduced that year by Axis and 
United Nations alike, and the 
concentration was somewhat neces- 
sary, because General Motors, for 
example, as the biggest unit, pro- 
duced more war goods than the 
whole Dominion of Canada, and it 
organized thousands upon thou- 
sands of small businessmen as sub- 
contractors. 

The small business men lacked 
the engineering skill, the technical 
skill to do it alone. And we had 
that type of talk before the event. 
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But now that the record is clear, 
let’s set the record on the table. 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rukeyser. Mr. Fortas. 


Mr. Fortas: Mr. Denny. I want 
to say that I’m very proud of the 
job that American business and in- 
dustry did during the war. But 
again I want to call your attention 
to what Congressman Outland said 
and what the record shows, and 
that is that in the fields that almost 
licked us in war production, the 
fields where the really critical 
bottlenecks develop, such as alumi- 
num, rubber, and a number of 
other products — those were the 
fields which were characterized by 
monopoly and by restrictive trade 
practices. Those were the fields 
that the Government had been try- 
ing to loosen up so that new people 
could come in for many years. 
And it was precisely in those fields 
that we almost met disaster during 
the war. (Applause.) : 

Congressman Outland: I'd like 
to comment on that—especially i 
view of the fact that a momen 
ago Mr. Rukeyser said he wasn’ 
sure wheher I was talking like 
Congressman or like a professor 
I have been unable to ascertain 
myself, whether Mr. Rukeyser i 
talking as an economist or as 
representative of Mr. Hearst’s In 
ternational News Service. (Ap 
plause and laughter.) 


There is a point or two that 
would like to add to what M 


- Fortas said. 


: 


In the first place, it 
is true that business did a mag- 
- nificent job during the war, big 
_and little, and we pay tribute to it. 


_ I think it ought to be pointed out, 
_ however, 
_ aspects 


that there were many 
of big business which 


3 would not take on defense con- 


tracts until they got a cost-plus 


contract guaranteeing a certain 


amount of profits. (Applause.) In 


other words, that came ahead of 
_ patriotism. 


May I give just one specific ex- 
ample of how this concentration 


of economic power hurt vety 
- definitely. 


Up until early 1943 all radio 


and radar contracts, so essential to 


-Mational defense, were given to 
five corporations only. And it 
wasn’t until early 1943 that 


enough pressure could be put on 


these companies to sub-contract to 
the extent where the amount of 
volume needed could be produced. 
_ Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Congressman Outland. Mr. 
Rukeyser again. 

Mr. Rukeyser: The radio time is 


too valuable to respond to the Con- 
_gtessman’s personal demogogy, but 


I do want to answer Mr. 


Abe 


_Fortas’ statement about what hap- 


pened in a few industries, such as 


synthetic rubber. 


‘thetic rubber. 


Let’s tell the truth about syn- 
Early in the 1930's 
when we were disussing the pos- 
sibilities of synthetic rubber, New 


Dealers like Henry Wallace wrote 
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books saying, “Let’s discourage 
this. We want to develop trade 
with the Orient. And if we inter- 
fere with that trade with the 
Orient, we'll interfere with free 
trade.” 

And it was Henry Wallace and 
his goofy notions which held up 
our progress in synthetic rubber. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Fortas: Now, let’s do tell 
the truth. Let’s tell the whole 
truth about the synthetic rubber 
story, and let’s tell the story about 
(Can I name a name? Mr. Denny: 
Yes.) the cartel arrangement _be- 
tween the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and I. G. Farbenindustrie— 
German cartel—which resulted in 
an agreement to keep synthetic 
rubber out of production in the 
United States.* (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Let’s get in another question 
or two here. Mr. Outland and 
Mr. Rukeyser have had a lot of 
fun being personal, but I’m sure 
they are going to keep the argu- 
ments in hand. ‘They are doing 
that pretty well, too. The gentle- 
man way back in balcony. Yes, sir. 

Man: I want to direct my ques- 
tion to Mr. Outland. In the long 
run, will mechanized mass produc- 
tion make more or less work for 
the daily laborer? 


*In connection with this remark by Mr. 
Fortas, a representative of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.) communicated with Town Hall 
immediately after the broadcast and stated 
that this is an allegation, not a fact. The 
Company offers to send anyone interested a 
statement of theirs on this subject. Address 
the Standard Oil Co., (N.J.), Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Congressman Outland: Yes. 1 
think that’s a very good question 
and a very pertinent one. I’m not 
sure that one can give an all-out 
answer to it. 

I would say this, that whenever 
you have new developments, new 
_ technological improvements com- 
ing in, there is temporary unem- 
ployment, but eventually the re- 
sults of those new inventions will 
mean lower costs and more pro- 
duction for everyone. 

It seems to me that what we’re 
atguing this evening is not tech- 
nology. I’m sure that all four of 
us are after the most important 
technological improvements we can 
have. What is important is 
whether those technological im- 
provements shall be controlled and 
concentrated in the hands of fewer 
people and fewer people. I say 
the more technology we can have 
the better, and I think, sir, in di- 
rect answer to your question, that 
in the long run it is going to mean 
mote jobs and a higher standard 
of living for the entire American 
people. 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you, Con- 
gressman Outland. The gentle- 
man here in the fifth row. 

Man: Mr. Leverone. Do you 
agree with the Supreme Court that 
the tobacco business has *become 
too big? 

Mr. Leverone: Not being a 
smoker or a chewer, and not hav- 
ing read the decision, I’m sure I 
don’t know what it was. I know 
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very little about the tobacco busi- 
ness. 

I might add something on the 
rubber business. I do know, and 
I think you know, after the other 
war when England controlled rub- 
ber, and we were paying some $14 
or $15 a pound for it, that our 
great big American businessmen, 
Henry Ford and Firestone, and 
those men, went down into South 
America and planted their own 
rubber plantations, so America 
might buy tires at a reasonable 
price. 

I’m sorry I can’t answer your 
question but I’m not familiar with 
tobacco. 


Mr. Denny: Well, I'm afraid 
we'd better not get into that case 
because that involves a lot of 
knowledge that everybody who is 
listening to the radio tonight 
doesn’t have. All right, we're 
ready for a question over here. 

Man: My question is to Mr. 
Fortas. Does not big business, 
with its emphasis on profits and 
wealth-getting, foster materialism, 
which in turn dwarfs our world 
outlook into a selfish isolationism ? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Fortas. 


Mr. Fortas: Well, that’s a very 
difficult question to discuss briefly. 
I'm afraid that my own view is 
that we live in a _ materialistic 
world, and that we must take it 
pretty much as we find it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


gentleman back in the middle of 
the hall. 


Man: Mr. Rukeyser. Due to 
the fact that you are such a good 
talker, I would like to direct this 
question to you. As far as I am 
concerned, everything we do, and 
the things we do not do, affect 
business. What have we solved 
here tonight in this discussion? 
What would be wrong—why not 
void all laws as to date and let 
everyone start anew with his own 
free will? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: I was afraid of 
something like that. Mr. Rukey- 
ser, do you care to comment? 

Mr. Rukeyser: Well, I think if 
we wanted to go back to Adam 
and Eve, we might have to give up 
an awful lot of worldly goods. 

Mr. Denny: All right.  Let’s 
see what this young man down 
here can do for you, Mr. Rukeyser. 

Man: Mr. Rukeyser. Is it eco- 
_ nomically fair for our country to 
-have Du Pont, for example, con- 
trol other big businesses besides 
itself, like U. S. Rubber? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Rukeyser. 

Mr. Rukeyser: Is it good for 
our country? Like a minister in 
New York, when he heard that 
they were going to move the 
monkeys from the Bronx Zoo to 
the Brooklyn Zoo, he said, “Is that 
good or bad for the church?” 

I think we want to discuss broad 
issues tonight rather than particu- 
lar financial deals of particular cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Denny: Well, I think, Mr. 
Rukeyser, the question, though, has 
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an element of fairness in it. What’ 
he’s trying to say is—Is it right 
for one big business to own some 
little business? Is that correct? 


Man: They are not so littl— 
they are big. 
Mr. Denny: Is it right for one 


big business to own other big 
businesses ? 

Mr. Rukeyser: Personally, Mr. 
Denny, I don’t believe we can run 
our economy on rigid formulas. 
I believe that the Du Pont Com- 
pany, like you and I, should con- 
form with the laws, and I believe 
that we should make the laws. 

And I don’t agree at all with 
the statistics that have been intro- 
duced on this subject tonight. 
For example, Mr. Fortas said that 
75,000 people owned half of the 
corporate wealth. 

I wonder how he gets those sta- 
tistics. He probably counts the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which represents ten million 
policy-holders, as one person. He 
probably counts the Lehman Cor- 
poration, which is a holding com- 
pany for tens of thousands of 
stockholders, as one person. 

Such phony statistics give you a 
distorted picture. 

Mr. Fortas: If Mr. Rukeyser 
were familiar, as most economists 
are, and I’m sure he is, with the 
very careful study made by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and published in the proceed- 
ings of the Temporary Economic 
National Committee, he would 
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Grknow that the statistics came from 
that source. 

And I did not say 75,000 people 
owned one-half of the corporate 
wealth. I said they owned one- 
half of the corporate stock, and I 
again assume that my epithetical 
economist friend knows the dif- 
ference. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rukeyser: It’s no answer, 
Mr. Fortas, to tell us that the bad 
bookkeeping was done by some of 
your New Deal colleagues in a 
different department. (Laughter.) 

You’ve been filling us up with 
all kinds of misleading national 
bookkeeping. You said tonight 
that our big businesses are becom- 
ing bigger, and our little ones are 
disappearing. 

You didn’t tell the radio audi- 
ence that we still have nearly 500,- 
000 corporations in the United 
States; that General Motors at no 
time has had more than 45 per 
cent of the automobile volume, 
whereas Ford at one time had as 
much as 65 per cent; you didn’t 
say that the Aluminum Company 
in recent years, as a result of gov- 
ernment policy, has gone down 
from 90 per cent of the total to 
way under 50 per cent; you didn’t 
tell us that the United States Steel 
Corporation, which once had close 
to 70 per cent of the volume of 
the steel industry, is now down 
between 31 per cent and 33 per 
cent of the total of the industry. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rukeyser. Now, Mr. _ Fortas, 
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you’d better come up here. This 
battle of statistics is getting good. 

Mr. Fortas: Mr. Rukeyser has 
not challenged any of the figures 
in that last statement of his. What 
Mr. Rukeyser is advising you, 
ladies and gentlemen, is that con- 
trary to his very devoutly held 
cpinion, some small business sur- 
vives in the United States. 

I’m glad that small business sur- 
vives, because I think that’s the 
way to maintain the America that 
we want, and to make America 
bigger and stronger. 

Congressman Outland: Mr. 
Rukeyser has been talking about 
phony statistics, and I’m not sure 
whether he looks upon any statistics 
besides the ones that he picks up 
himself as accurate or not. | 

I'd like to call his attention 
again to the study that Mr. Fortas 
mentioned, which was published 
this evening, “Economic Concentra- 
tion in World War II,” which 
shows exactly the statistics that 
Mr. Fortas mentioned. 

And, going back to a point that 
Mr. Rukeyser mentioned earlier in 
the discussion when he brought in 
the Spanish-American War, I ma 
say that he'll find on page 55 0 
that report, and I shall be gla 
to send him a copy of it withou 
charge, he will find the statistic 
which I gave, and many mo 
showing that since World War I 
since 1939, there has been an i 
creasing concentration of owne 
ship of corporations and a co 


\ 


responding decline in the small 
companies of America. 

It’s no wonder that the House 
of Representatives has found it 
necessary to appoint a special com- 
mittee on small business. 

Mr. Rukeyser: Don’t bother to 
send me that study, Congressman. 
I have it in my papers here in 
South Bend, but I wanted to say 
to you, Congressman, that my criti- 
cism is the way that you use fig- 
ures. 

I believe that we can get the 


truth about the national economic 


situation if we use simple arith- 
metic in double-entry form. Your 
single-entry bookkeeping in which 
you relate individual transactions 
to nothing at all and not to the 
totality is what draws a red herring 
over the picture. It’s a question of 
technique and method. 

Congressman Outland: I don’t 
like to talk in double figures, Mr. 
Rukeyser. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Outland. Now, while 
Mr. Rukeyser and Mr. Fortas “pre- 


pare their summaries for tonight’s 


z 


_ discussion, here’s our announcer 


* with our announcement for the 


_ next two weeks’ programs. 


Announcer: 


(Announcement omitted here 


S because of lack of space. See front 


2 


ie 


cover for subjects.) 

Mr. Denny: And here is Mr. 
Rukeyser with a summary for the 
negative. 

Mr. Rukeyser: Thank you, Mr. 
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Denny. We don’t seem to have 
been too successful in educating 
Congressman Outland over the 
radio. Both he and Mr. Fortas 
persist in their errors in using 
single-entry bookkeeping, unrelated 
to the totality, and they make state- 
ments such as the fact that big 
business has nothing to gain from 
change. 

They haven’t told the radio 
audience that business, large and 
small, especially large, spends in 
the United States each year tens of 
millions of dollars on research. 

In summing up for Mr. Leverone 
and myself, our position is that the 
customer decides the success and 
size of the business unit in a com- 
petitive society. The goal should 
be to give the creative mind free 
scope, so that industry, serving as 
the services of supply of the Amer- 
ican people in providing the typical ° 
family with more and better goods, 
can function effectively. 

It takes cooperative organiza- 
tions to convert the availability of 
power technology and more and 
better tools into better living for 
all our people. Let’s work these 
things through in a democratic 
way, letting the customer decide. 

These men have told you many 
things that could happen, but they 
haven’t told you why living 
standards in the United States are 
the highest in the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rukeyser. Now, Mr. Fortas, please. 


A 


sail 


Q 
4 


Mr. Fortas: Mr. Outland and I 
think that America is a great 
nation because we’ve been free. We 
think that we’re a great nation, in- 
dustrially, because we’ve managed 
to preserve a degree of freedom— 
freedom for new ideas, freedom 
for new methods, freedom for new 
business, and freedom for new 
businessmen. 

Now, our message to you to- 
night is this: Let’s make and keep 
America safe for new business and 
for new businessmen. Let’s insist 
upon a bill of rights for Americans 
who have the desire, the means, 
and the ability to go into business. 
Let’s insist that they have fair and 
free access to markets, to tech- 
nology, and to capital, and let’s 
not let anybody, no matter how 
big, fence them out. 

Moderator Denny: Thank you, 
Mr. Fortas. (Applause.) 

Now, when I think of South 
Bend, I think of the many great 
enterprises that you have here, but 
one in particular, a man who has 
headed ‘up a great organization 
during this war—the Committee 
for Economic Development—the 
president of Studebaker Corpora- 


tion, Mr. Paul Hoffman, and we 
want a word from him. 

Mr. Hoffman: Well, Mr. Denny 
speaking on this issue, we in Stude 
baker have thought for some time 
that certain of our competitors ir 
the automobile industry were muct 
too big. (Laughter.) But we are 
hoping to take some of their busi 
ness away from them and shrink 
them down a bit. 

Seriously, however, Mr. Denny, 
feel that intelligent discussion o 
important issues such as we hav 
heard tonight is interesting, hl 
ful, and significant. From debat 
and open discussion come soun 
answets to problems, and soun 
answers we desperately need no 
You may remember a statement 
Glenn Frank’s: “Never ove 
estimate the knowledge that peop] 
have on a given subject. Nev 
underestimate their wisdom on 
they are properly informed.” 

Moderator Denny: Thank yoy 
Paul Hoffman, George Outlan 
Nathaniel Leverone, Abe Fort 
and Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. An 
thanks, also, to this splendid Sou 
Bend audience, and our host, 
Association of Commerce, 
Station WHOT. (Applause.) 


